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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN 
BRITISH ISLES. 

10 8. xi. 441; 

11 S. i. 282 ; 

PERSONAGES 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE 


xii. 51, 
li. 42, 242.) 


(continued) : 


{See 


ROYAL 


. | 
A LARGE number of statues and memorials | 


of the late Queen Victoria have been erected, 
especially during the last twenty 


cataloguing a tithe of these, 
produce my first instalment. 
Manchester.—This statue, which repre- | 
sents the Queen enthroned, is erected in | 
front of the Royal Infirmary, Piceadilly. | 


It is one of the last works executed by the | 


late Mr. Edward Onslow Ford, R.A., and 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 


1901, being unveiled at Manchester later in | 


the same year. 


1781—Baron de Stael in Scotland, 387—‘Gentle- | 





114, 181, 401 ; 


years. | 
I do not suppose I have yet succeeded in | 
but I now | 
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iieidiinainccP the centre of Victoria 
Square has been placed the statue of agg 
Victoria presented to the city by Mr. W. H 
Barber. It was unveiled in 1901, only a 
ifew days before her Majesty’s death. © It 
work of Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., 
| and the pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

Victoria R.T. 
1837-1897. 
“From my heart 


lis the 


beloved peo- 
ple. May God 
bless them.” 
Leamington.—Close by the front of the 
Town Hall is a statue of Queen Victoria 
erected by the Mayor and burgesses in 1902. 
| It is thus inscribed :— 
[ Front.] 
Victoria 
(Jueen Empress 
1837-1901. 
‘* She Bho ss her 
lasting good.’ 
{ Back.] 
Erected 
by the people of 
Leamington 
October 1th, 1902. 
William Davis, Mayor. 
Southend-on-Sea.—On Queen Victoria’s 
| 79th birthday, 24 May, 1898, a statue of her 
Majesty, presented to the town by Alderman 
Tolhurst (Mayor in 1897), was unveiled by 
Lady Rayleigh. It is the work of the late 
Mr. J. W. Swynnerton, and represents the 
/Queen seated, and with right arm out- 
stretched, pointing towards the sea. The 
position is an ideal one, in the centre of the 
Pier Hill. The inscriptions are :—- 
[Front.] 
Victoria 
Regina et Imperatrix. 
[Baek.] 
This statue of 
(Queen Victoria 
was presented rg the Borough 
0) 
Southend-on-Sea 


people 


IY 
: Bernard Wilshire Tolhurst, Mayor 
in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Glorious 
and Beneticent Reign 
1897. 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—On the Promenade 
is a clock tower presented to the town by 
George Edward Dumbell in commemoration 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in June, 1887. 

Llandaff.—On the City Green a cross with 
an ancient base was restored in commemora- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

Exeter. — A full-length statue of Queen 


| 
} . . . . 
| Vicvoria stands at the junction of Queen 
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Street and Little Queen Street. It was 
placed there in 1853. 

Lancaster.—A statue of Queen Victoria 
was presented to the town by Lord Ashton 
in 1908. (See 108. x. 124.) 

Margate.—On the Promenade a._ clock | 
tower was erected in 1887 to commemorate 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. It was 
designed by Mr. H. A. Cheers, and cost 
1,300/. 

Skegness.—A clock tower was erected 
here by public subscription to commemorate 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee. It was 
opened by the Countess of Scarborough, 
11 August, 1899. 

Winchester.—A bronze statue of Queen 
Victoria, “‘said to be Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s 
masterpiece,’ was presented to Hampshire in | 
1887 by the late Mr. William Ingham | 
Whitaker. It was first of all placed on 
Castle Hill, Winchester, but, being found an | 
obstruction, was eventually relegated to 
the Abbey Gardens. Thence it was re- 
moved to the great hall, Winchester Castle, 
in April, 1910. 

Sywell, Northamptonshire.—The old vil- 
lage cross was restored and placed in its 
present position, east of the church on the 
Village Green, in 1897. On the base are the 
dates 1837 and 1897, and on the east side 
is inscribed :— 





Restored in Commemoration 
ot the 60th year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The cost of the work was 19/. Os. 4d., and 
among the subscribers was his Majesty the 
late King Edward, who was patron of the 
living. 

Portsmouth.—In front of the Town Hall 
is a statue of Queen Victoria by Mr. Alfred 
Drury. A.R.A. It was erected by public 
subscription, and on the pedestal is inscribed : 

Victoria 
Regina 
et 
Imperatrix 
1837-1901. 

Liverpool.—An equestrian statue of Queen 
Victoria stands in St. George’s Place. It 
was modelled by the late Thomas Thorny- 
croft, and cost 6,000. The inscription 
records that it was erected by the Corporation 
of Liverpool in the thirty-fourth year of her 
Majesty's reign, and she is designated 
* Victoria, D.G. Regina, F.D.’ The statue 
was unveiled on 3 November, 1871. 





St. Peter Port, Guernsey.—To the northg 
of the town stands the Victoria Tower, 


af 


constructed in 1848 to commemorate the 
visit of the Queen and Prince Albert in 1846. 
It is built of red granite, and cost 1,800/. 
The height of the tower is 100 feet, and it 
tands 322 feet above sea-level. 

St. Helier, Jersey.—-“* Erigé par le peuple,”’ 


|a statue of Queen Victoria stands at the 


head of the harbour. It is the work of 
M. Wallet, and was inaugurated in 1890. 

Bath.—In the presence of the Princess 
Victoria, the Victoria Park was opened in 
1830, and in 1837 an obelisk, known as the 
Victoria Column, was placed therein in 
commemoration of her Majesty’s enthrone- 
ment. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea.—A bronze statue of 
Queen Victoria stands near the front of 
Warrior Square. It was modelled by F. J. 
Williamson, and on the south side of the 


| pedestal is inscribed :— 


Victoria R.I. 
1837-1901. 

Rugby.—A clock tower was erected in the 
Market- Place in 1888 at a cost of about 
5001. It was built by Messrs. Parnell & Sons 
from designs by Mr. Goodacre, of Leicester. 
The clock was presented by Mr. A. 8. Benn. 
On the north side is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Erected 
by the 
Town and Neighbourhood of Rugby 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of Queen —* accession 
de 


Aberdeen.—The statue of Queen Victoriz 
is erected at the corner of Union Street and 
St. Nicholas Street. It is of bronze from 
the model of the late C. B. Birch, A.R.A.. 
being the gift of the royal tradesmen to 
the city at the Queen’s Jubilee. 

A marble statue of the Queen occupied 
the same site previously, having been un 
veiled by the late King Edward VII. (then 
Prince of Wales) in 1866. This was the 
work of Mr. Alexander Brodie, an Aberdeem 
man. It exhibited signs of decay, and for 
better protection was removed to. the 
vestibule of the Town Hall in 1888. 


Harrogate. — Queen Victoria’s 
occupies a position in Station Square. It 
is the work of Mr. Webber, of London, 
and was erected in 1887. Alderman Ellis, 
J.P., the Mayor for that year, presented 
the statue to his native town, and it was un- 
veiled by the Marquis of Ripon on 6 October,. 
1887. 

Southport.—In the Municipal Gardens, 
opposite the Art Gallery, is erected «a 


statve 
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memorial statue of Queen Victoria. It is of | 
bronze irom the model of Mr. George Framp- | 
ton, R.A., and its cost was defrayed by | 
public subscription. 

Hove, Brighton.—In the Grand Avenue is | 
the Jubilee statue of Queen Victoria by | 
Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. At the foot of the | 
pedestal is inscribed as follows :— 

Erected 
by the Inhabitants of Hove 
to commemorate the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the accession of 
Queen Victoria 
June 20, A.p. 1887. | 

Shetfield.—The statue of Queen Victoria 
occupies a position in Fargate, near the Town 
Hall. It is the work of Mr. Alfred Turner. 
On two sides of the pedestal are seated | 
figures representative of Work and Maternity. 
The cost was 3,0001. 

The site of the statue was originally 
occupied by a monolith erected to com- | 
memorate the 1887 Jubilee. This was | 
removed in 1904 to a position in Endcliffe | 
Park. 


I take this opportunity of thanking | 
several kind friends who have, in response | 
to my request at the last reference, sent | 
me information I asked for. I have already | 
personally acknowledged all communications | 
accompanied by an address. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwiekshire. 


In 1847 (I speak from memory) Queen | 
Victoria and the Prince Consort visited 
Dundee, journeying thereto on the royal | 
yacht. A memorial of the visit was erected | 
in the form of a triple arch, with Latin | 
inscription over. The centre and largest 
opening is for vehicular traffic to one of the | 
quays, and the smaller ones serve for pedes- 
trians. I have seen several engravings, 
both coloured and plain, of that part of the 
procession showing the principal dignitaries. 

C. 8. Burpon. 


Mr. Pace (ante, p. 243) asks for particulars 
of the statue of Sir Henry Edwards at Wey- 
mouth. It stands at the landward end of the 
pier, and represents him in modern habili- 
ments, holding a roll of papers in one hand. 
As a likeness it is wonderfully correct, but 
older than I knew him 45 years ago. Sir | 
Henry Edwards was s great benefactor to | 
Weymouth, and left large sums of money to | 
his old constituents. Two beautiful blocks | 





of almshouses were built and endowed by | 
him for reduced tradesmen and _ others. | 
Also his memory is perpetuated by a dinner | 


|my early life. 





in the Jubilee Hall given annually to the 
aged poor of Weymouth. His ashes lie 
in the cemetery under a column made of 
Aberdeen granite. 

The statue, which is notable as having 
been erected in the lifetime of the person 
represented, bears the following inscription : 

**Erected by public subscription, a.p. 1886, to 
perpetuate the memory of the public services, 
muniticent charity, and private worth of Sir Henry 
Edwards, M.P., one of the representatives of Wey- 
mouth and Meleombe Regis in the House ot 
Commons from 1867 to 1885, when the tuwn ceased 
to be a Parliamentary borough.” 

Sir H. Edwards, who was 76 when he died 
in February, 1897, was an oil and linseed 
broker in the City of London, trading under 
the name of Messrs. Edwards, Eastty & 
Ashton. I was well acquainted with him in 
His generosity to the town 
of Weymouth will make him long remem- 
bered there. WILLIAM MERCER. 


I paid a special visit to Addington Park, 
Surrey, to obtain an authentic copy of the 
inscription on the Jubilee Memorial to George 
III. for which Mr. PAGE asks (ante, p. 242). 
It is as follows :— 


Cedrum huic lapidi conterminam 
posuit 
Carolus Manners Sutton 
Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus 
anno redemptionis MDCCCIX 
die Octobris xxv 
quo die fausto et felici 
annum regni quinquagesimunr 
ingressus est 
Georgius Tertius 
Britanniarum Rex 
justus clemens pius 
a suo quantum amatus 
onge lateque illustravit 
festus ille dies. 
et si quis alius pater 
patriz amantissimus. 
The monument, which is of alabaster, and 
about seven feet high, bears no other in- 
scription whatever. 
A. REGINALD PRYCE. 





PHILIP TRAHERNE. 


In my edition of Thomas Traherne’s ‘ Poems 
of Felicity’ for the “Tudor and Stuart 


| Library ’’ I have collected such facts con- 


cerning his brother Philip and the latter’s 
son Thomas as I had discovered. The Rev. 
F. E. Hutchinson of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has kindly communicated a few 
notes, which I received too late to incorporate 
in the volume, and which I may perhaps 
be allowed to record here. 
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On p. xv I state, referring to Pearson, 
that Traherne was created B.D. of Cam- 
bridge by royal mandate in December, 1669. 
The entry in ‘Graduati Cantabrigienses ’ 
quoted on p. x gives 1670 as the year. 
Mr. Hutchinson, who has consulted the | 
original records, informs me that though the 


warrant is dated 30 December, 1669, yet | 
Traherne was not actually admitted till | 


26 February, 1669/70. The warrant, as 
stated by Pearson, gives the name as ‘‘ Philip 
Traheron’”’ ; in Traherne’s own signature on 
admission (which is, says Mr. Hutchinson, 
very close indeed to that reproduced in the 
second plate in ‘Poems of Felicity’) the 
same form is given. In the warrant occur 
the words ‘“‘in regard he is chosen by the 
Turky Company to be their Preacher at 
Smyrna in Asia.”’ This is somewhat curious, 
since Traherne was not ‘“ heard preach” 
till 21 April, 1670, nor appointed till 1 August 
of the same year ; but he was recommended 
for Smyrna on 15 November, 1669, and it 
was apparently assumed that the Company 
would appoint him. ; 

Regarding Thomas Traherne the younger 
Mr. Hutchinson quotes from Anthony 
Allen’s MS. catalogue of the Provosts, &c., 
of King’s College the following entry (vol. iv. 
p. 1976), 
published by me on p. xx :— 

* Anno 1700. Thomas Traheron born at Hinton 


Merton [sic] in the County of Dorset son of the | 


Rev’! Mr Traheron. Was admitted Scholar 
April 10% 1701 upon the Preferment of the Rev! M* 
John Horsnell of the year 1673. Fellow A.M. 
Master of King’s College Free School in Cambridge. 
He died at College in the said Office of the small 
Pox Dee. 3 1710 and lies Deposited behind the Com- 
‘munion Table i in King’s College Chappel iu Sober 
and Industrious Man my C hamber Fellow.’ 

The statement as to Traherne’s place of 
burial is confirmed by Harwood’s * Alumni 
Etonenses,’ p. 284 (“‘ behind the Altar ’’), to 
which Mr. Hutchinson referred me. There 
are no stones with names inscribed in that 
position at present, but it is known that the 
floor was entirely reconstructed about 1776. 
Mr. Hutchinson says that he is unable to 
find elsewhere in the chapel any inscription 
to Thomas Traherne. 

[ should like, in conclusion, to correct a 
slip on p. vii. I state that the volume con- 
tains thirty-eight new poems, and add in a 
note ‘‘ Thirty-nine including the cancelled 
one on p. 146.” This note, which was added 
as an afterthought, is inaccurate. The 
total number is thirty-eight ; I forgot, when 
writing the note, that I had included the 


cancelled poem in the original number. 
H. I. B. 


which supplements the passage | 


; : 
| “SHARK”: ITS DERIVATION. 


Ir seems to be generally accepted that the 
name of the ravenous fish is a transferred 
use of the Tudor ** shark,” a greedy parasite. 
Prof. Skeat (‘ Etym. Dict.,’ 4th ed., Oxford, 
1910) regards the verb ‘“‘to shark” as the 
original, and accepts derivation of the latter 
‘from O.F. cherquier, Picard form of chercher, 
‘to search. This is practically what we find 
'in Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon’ (London, 1671) 
Prof. Skeat mentions the proposed alte1- 


native derivation from G. Schurke, rogue, 
but considers the difference of vowels 


This second derivation is that 
of Francis Junius in his * Etymologicum 
Anglicanum’ (ed. Lye, Oxford, 1743). 
| Since these two fathers of English etymology, 
/no one appears to have tackled the word in 
question. 

| I should like to point out that there is 
something to be said for Junius from the 
semantic point of view, while a good deal 
might be said against Skinner's assumption 
that a particular dialect form of a French 
transitive verb should have become in 
English an intransitive verb, in a sense in 
which its French original is not recorded. 
Junius is worth quoting in full :— 

“Shark, galeus piscis. Belgis sehrochyn est avideé 
vorare, schrockbalg, helluo, schroch, —schorch, 
schurck, aeruscator, qui victum prwstigiis falla- 
ciisque undiquaque corradit. G. escroc et Italis 
serocco nuncupatur is, qui malis artibus vite sus- 
tentand preesidia conquirit. Etiam scroceare et 
mangiar a scrocco Italis est alienad quadra vivere. 
Academici de la Crusca seroceare exponunt. ‘ haver 
—_ the utile © piacere senza spesa, © alle spese 
@altrui.’” 


against it. 


It is uncertain whether all these words are 
related. F. escroc is certainly from It. 
scrocco,and has rather superseded the older 
F. term écornifleur, earlier ‘* escornifleur, 
a base pickthanke or parasite; greedy 
feeder, or smell-feast ; one that carries tales, 
jeastes, or newes from house to house, thereby 
| to get victualls ’’ (Cotgrave). Diez (p. 298) 
| has no hesitation in identifying the It. word 
| with Du. schrock, glutton, which may, how- 
ever, be a loan-word from F., and derives 
| the It. from G. Schurke, O.H.G. scurgo. 
He also quotes the It. derivative scorcone 
|from Veneroni. This I have found some- 
what earlier (Torriano). Kluge does not 
mention the Romance or Du. words s.v. 
Schurke, a word which does not occur before 
ithe sixteenth century, but is probably 
identical with O.H.G. fir-scurgo, a term of 
contempt. Franck gives schrok and schrok- 
| ken as early Mod. Du. words of unknown 
origin. Schrock is in Hexham (1672) and 
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The shark, fish, seems to have been very 


looks as if it might be an It. word introduced vaguely identified in Europe, at any rate 


into the Netherlands during the wars of the 
sixteenth century. 

Whether scrocco and Schurke are the same 
word or not, they agree remarkably in sense 
with the earliest meaning of E. shark. The 
It. word is not in Florio (1598), but Torriano 
(1659) has it with numerous derivatives, e.g.: 

* Seroceagine, scroccaria, scroccheria, shifting or 
sharking for anything, namely, for victuals.” 

“ Scroceante, scroccatore, scrocchiante, scroceolone, 
seroccomante, a Cunning shifter or sharker for any- 
thing, namely for victuals, a tall trencherman, a 
smell-feast, a feeder at other mens tables or cost.” 

** Seroccare, scroccheggiare, scrocchiare, xcrocconare, 
scroccolare,...to shark or shift for anything.” 

** Seroeco, serocchio,...any wily shift or sharking 
for. 

** Scroccone, as scroccante.” 

* Scorcone, as scroceone.” 


Altieri (1751) and Baretti (1760) both 
render scrocco by sharking. The F. escroc 
is not in Cotgrave, nor does he use 


shark under any of the words where one 


would expect to find it. Nor is escroc 
in Miége (1679); but Boyer (1702) has 


* Eseroc, a shark, sharper, or a spunger, 
one that is upon the catch.” He 
also uses “‘shark” in rendering escroquer, 
escroquerie. escrogueur. Cramer (1712) renders 
escroc by Schurck. The Du. dictionaries do 
not help much. Sewel has “ schurk, a 
shark, a rascal” ; but, as Prof. Skeat points 
out, “this is merely a translation, not an 
identification.” In Ludwig’s ‘ Dictionary, 
English, Germane, and French’ (Leipzig, 
1706) L find ‘shirk, to shirk, &e. See 
shark, to shark, &e.,” and 

“Shark, ein grosser meerhund, ein grosser, friissiger 
meerfisch ; ein spitzbube, ein kipper, geldschinder, 
schurcke, schmarotzer, einer der sich nur von 
demjenigen erhiilt, was er ertappen kann ; le goulu 
de mer ; escroc, parasite.” 

About the same date, in a ‘ Dictionary of the 
Canting Crew, by B. E., Gent. (1690), 
oceurs “ shurk, a sharper.” 

Ludwig's ‘ Teutsch-Englisches Lexicon’ 
(Leipzig, 1716) has ‘* Schurck, a shark, 
sharper, rook, rake, rogue, rascal, villain, 
cheat, or spunger; a sharking fellow; a 
scurvy fellow.” 

I do not see any great difficulty in Schurk 
becoming ‘sherk’ (given by Skinner as 
alternative form of “‘shark’’), ‘“‘ shirk ”’ 
(see Skeat), or ‘“‘shurk”’ (2.s.); and this 
would naturally give ‘‘ shark’; ef. “‘ clerk.” 
The presumable date of its introduction 
(sixteenth century) is in favour of its having 
come from the Netherlands. 


| by landsmen. Cotgrave is very hazy about 
lit. He gives “ requien, a certaine ravenous, 
rough-skinned, and  wide-mouthed _ fish, 
which is good meat’; ‘“‘ chien de mer, the 
sea-hound, or dog-fish, that (somewhat) 
|resembles a Jamprey”’; and ‘tiburon, a 
kind of sea-calfe, in the Indian sea.’”’ Oudin 
(1660) gives ‘‘ requien, cierto pece.”” Even 
Veneroni (1714) can do 


no better than 
“requien, spetie de pesce, eine Art von 
Fischen, piscis genus.’’ The word is, how- 
ever, in Florio (s.v. citaro), and is used by 


Nashe (‘Lenten Stuffe’), ‘‘a shark or 
tubero.”” So also in the Hawkins Voyages 


(Hakluyt Society, 1878) ‘‘ Many sharks or 
Tuberons ”’ (p. 22), “the shark, or tiberune, 
is a fish like unto those which wee call 
dogge-fishes, but that he is farre greater ”’ 
(p. 150). Oudin gives “tiburon, certain 
poisson de mer plus grand qu’un gros chien 
mastin, et de la forme, qui devore toutes 
choses.”’ ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
Nottingham. 





AVIATION : DEATHS OF PIONEER AIRMEN. 
—In years to come, when aeroplanes will 
probably be as much in use as motor-cars 
are now, the brave men who have lost 
their lives in attempting to show the possi- 
bilities of aviation will, it is to be hoped, be 
remembered with gratitude. The following 
list of heroes who have thus perished, taken 
from The Daily Telegraph of the 28th cf 
September, deserves a permanent note in 
‘N. & QL :— 

Sept. 17, 1908.—Lieutenant Selfridge, United 
States Army, killed while flying with Mr. 
Orville Wright, near Washington. 

Sept. 7, 1909.—M. E. Lefebvre, Juvisy, France. 

Sept. 7, 1909.—Signor E. Rossi, Rome. 

Sept. 22, 1909.—Captain Ferber, French Army, 
Boulogne. 

Dec. 6. 1909.—Senor A. Fernandez, Nice. 

Jan. 4, 1910.—M. Léon Delagrange, Bordeaux. 

April 2, 1910.—M. H. Le Blon, San Sebastian. 

May 13, 1910.—M. Chauvette Michelin, Lyous,. 

France. 

June 2, 1910.—M. Zosily, Buda-Pesth. 





June 17, 1910.—Mr. Eugene Speyer, San Fran- 
cisco. 

June 18, 1910.—Herr Thaddeus Robl, Stettin.. 
Germany. 

July 4, 1910.—M. Charles Wachter, Rheims, 
France. 

July 10, 1910.—M. Daniel Kinet, Ghent. 

July 12, 1910.—The Hon. Charles Rolls, Bourne- 


mouth. ae 
July 18, 1910.—Herr Oscar Erbsloeh, Leichlingen,. 
Germany. 
Aug. 3, 1910. 





M. Nicholas Kinet, Liége, Belgium. 
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Aug. 3, 1910.—Dr. C. Walden, Long Island, iad This was supplemented on 29 October by 


New York. | .¢ ae 
Aug. 20, 1910.—Lieutenant Pasqua, Italian Army, | the following :— 
near Rome. | Ann THincs Come.—.’—Sir E. Brabrook writes 
Aug. 27, 1910.—M. van Maasdyk, Arnheim, ! with reference to Mr. Till’s letter published on 
Holland. | Wednesday :—‘ A l'aventure tout vient & point «ui 


Sept. 24, 1910.—M. Fontenelle, Maubeuge, France. | sait attendre’ is the motto on the beautiful printer’s 
Sept. 25, 1910.—M. Poillot, near Chartres, France. | mark of Denis Roce, who flourished at Paris about 
Sept. 27, 1910.—M. Chavez, Domodossola, Italy, | 1510. It is not likely that he invented it.” 


On 26 October the list was reprinted in | We. H. Peer. 
The Daily Teleg:aph, four more deaths|_ [Bailly probably remembered Rabelais. Messrs. 
having occurred during the interval :-— | Harbottle and Dalbiac in their ‘ Dictionary of 

+2 1 ae ‘ : | Quotations: French,’ 1908 ed., give: “** Tout vient 
Oct. 2, 1910.—Herr Heinrich Haas, near Metz. | 4 poinct qui peult. attendre.’—Rabelais, * Panta- 
Oct. 7, 1910.—Captain Matsievitch, Russian | gruel,’ iv. 48. Montlue, ‘ La Comédie de Proverbes,’ 

Army, St. Petersburg. | Act I. se. vii. (Florinde). Henri Estienne, ‘ Les 
Oct. 23, 1910.—Captain Madiot, French Army. | Prémices, Epigramme 37.’ ”] 
near Douai. 


Oct. m sed 1910.—Lieut. Mente, German Army, | Lapigs’ Hats IN THEATRES, 1838.—I 
aeeenine: e .. | extract the following from Figaro in London, 
On Friday, the 28th of October, The Daily | 3 December, 1838, dealing with the produc- 
Telegraph again reprinted the list, two more | tion of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ at the City of 
names having to be added to the sad record :— | London Theatre :— i r 
» a . ‘ thar 9p Paris 
oot ros ye reso ego Pay “0 Army ‘* By the bye, we think it rather a fax to compel 
Gertoncile nex eli : : : ++] every lady to leave her bonnet in the saloon, or 
h . : : preclude her from entering the boxes, on the score 
[he name of M. Fontenelle, which was in- | of decorum, especially where glasses of hot Brandy 
cluded in the first list under Sept. 24,°1910, and water are permitted to find their way into the 
was absent from the second list, the report | dress —— t is bad taste, and the sooner it is 
of his death, which appeared in nearly all altered the better. 5s J. AF 
the French papers, having fortunately proved itis eid 


unfounded. ; = ; ae a 
. YOV y ENGLAND. se .- vil. 
I am also courteously informed by The ree err a ig hg ‘ ee. acini eae 
Daily Telegraph that, should it be necessary to 8 @” y 243 "Me dl Seniesa 2 oy 
reprint the list, the name of Herr O. Erbsloeh | ¢ I ae ington te ss te al spelt ale 
(July 13, 1910) will be omitted, as his death | (, ~~ ae ae end rah t a8 pe md ‘ 9 
was caused by an accident to his dirigible nee gm ig ae: idle ge vere "1763... 
balloon, and the list is intended to be con-|P@?1Y In, the muidale © ee ie 
fined to aeroplanes. Even with these changes after a residence of some four or five months. 
the deaths number twenty-six AR Q The adventurer, however, must have re- 
oi ar oT mained in London much longer than this, 
for he tells us that towards the end of 
February, 1764, he went to “ The Canon 
Tavern ”’ (‘ Mémoires,’ Paris, Garnier Fréres, 
1888, vol. vii. p. 60). Again, in the same 
sys aT aig, re 2 4 
from Eynsford :—‘ Do you or any of your readers edition of his Memoirs, Casanov a tells 
know who originated the saying ‘‘ All things come | US that he was arrested on the night of the 
in time to him who knows how to wait”? I am|ball given at Madame Cornelys’s in Soho 
g : a”. 
a oe used on remarkable occasions by both Square to the Prince of Brunswick at the 
israeli and Thiers, and I find it is at least as old | time of his marriage to Princess Augusta. 
as September 10, 1571. Ina recent visit to the Beau- fens ae: ties is ioe Sek tiein 
champ Tower I discovered the saying cut in the | VO? emporcy Bewapayees © _ - - 
stone wall of the cell in which Charles Bailly was entertainment took place on Tuesday, 
imprisoned. He was detected at Dover smuggling | 24 January, 1764. Casanova makes the mis- 
correspondence for Mary Queen of Scots. The| take of saying that it was Sunday night 
characters are carved with beautiful precision ; he (‘ Mémoires,’ 1888 ed., vol. vi. p. 555). ‘ 
remarks that it is not adversity kills men, but I io it hes bl to Giese Bae tl ~ 
the ‘‘want of patience under adversity,” and a waned — 
then in old French “Tout vient a poient quy | graph which Casanova declares was printed 
peult attendre.” Probably the poor man’s suspense | in T'he St. James's Chronicle describing his 
a in suspension, but history does not tell | appearance before Sir John Fielding. His 
us his precise tate. «* Our correspondent’s own name, he says, is designated by an 
surmise appears to be unfounded ; for, according to |. .). 1 ag ea f two witnesses 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ Bailly was initial only, bu 1S ee nee eon ae n 
released about 1573. He died in 1625, in his 85th | Rostaing and Bottarelli, appear in full. 
year, and was buried at Hulpe, near Brussels.” HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


** EVERYTHING COMES TO HIM WHO KNOWS 
HOW TO waIT.’—The Times of 26 October 
contained the following :— 

*** Anni Tuixncs Come—.’—Mr. E. D. Till writes 
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~ | a : 
--/LONDON STREET Cries. (See 10S. vi. 249, | was unable to show 


335, 434.)—I fancy that these still flourish 
vigorously in some parts, though banished 
from the more aristocratic residential quarters 
of the town. Mr. Crecin CrLarKe’s note, 
ante, p. 144, prompts me to put on record 


those I can remember to have heard during | 
the past year or two at Notting Hill, in| 


addition to the ‘‘ Sweet Lavender’? men- 
tioned by him :— 

‘**Chairs and baskets to mend.” 

* Clothes props ” (a very musical one). 

* Knives to grind ” (consisting of an enumeration, 
e.y., carving-knives, pocket-knives, &c.) 

‘Old iron ” (these two words given 
of metallic ring). 

re Rabbits ” (pronounced ‘* Ra-a-beet”’). 


“Sweep. 
W. R. B. Pripeavux. 


*“CHERUBIN’’ OR ‘‘ CHERUBIM.”’ (See 
ante, p. 340.)—The history of the former 
word is not quite exhaustively treated in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ s.v. ‘ Cherub,’ for there is no 
reference to the Aramaic masc. pl. termina- 
tion -in, which fully accounts for that form 
in other languages. J. T. F. 

Durham. 


with a kind 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Carr. CROSSTREE.—In connexion with the 
courtiers of King Alcinous in Homer's 
‘Odyssey,’ the Rev. Lucas Collins remarks 
that their significantly nautical names— 
Prow-man and Stern-man, and the like— 
are ‘‘as palpably conventional as our own 
Tom Bowline and Capt. Crosstree”’ (“Odyssey,’ 
p. 48,‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers’). 
Tom Bowline or Bowling is of course the 
“darling of our crew” in Dibdin’s famous 
sea-song, and he also figures in ‘ Roderick 
Random.’ But who was Capt. Crosstree ? 
Evidently he is some nautical character in 
some popular book of fiction, but I cannot 


find any clue to his identity. P. ©. G. 
Calcutta. 
QUAKER DEPUTATION TO THE TZAR 


NicHouas IN 1854.—Several recent writers 
—among them Lord Wolseley—have given 
circulation to the story that the Tsar 
Nicholas was misled by the Quaker deputa- 
tion as to the state of public opinion in 
England, and Kinglake suggests that he 
was afterwards indignant at having been 
so misled. When challenged, Lord Wolseley 
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any evidence in support 
| of his story, which is inconsistent with the 
| published record of the interview. As | 
| believe, however, that the legend is still 
| current, I shall be obliged if any of your 
| readers can tell me on what grounds it rests. 
JOSEPH STURGE. 
447, Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


| COLONTALS IN THE HovusE oF Commons.— 
| Can any instance be given of a Colonial-born 
| Englishman sitting as a member of the House 
| of Commons earlier than that of Sir Robert 

Davers, born in Barbados in 1653? The 
| following details of him are given by Mr. 
|G. E. Cokayne (Clarenceux King-of-Arms) 
| in his ‘ Baronetage * :— 

‘* Succeeded to the Baronetcy in June, 1684; was 

elected Sheriff of Suffolk Decr., 1684, but did not 
act, and came over to England finally in 1687; M.P. 
(in the Tory interest) for Bury St. Edmunds (six 
Parliaments), 1689-1701, and Nov., 1703, to 1705; 
for Suffolk (six Parliaments ), 1705 till his death in 
1722, 
Previously to settling in England, Sir Robert 
Davers had sat in the Council of Barbados, 
and been one of the Barons of the Court ot 
Exchequer there, and a Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

Joseph Dudley, a New Englander, was 
elected M.P. for Newton in the Isle of Wight, 
in 1701; but no earlier instance can be found 
in that quarter. It is, however, not unlikely 
that some one born in Virginia, in Bermuda, 
or in St. Christopher’s Island, may have 
entered Parliament before Sir Robert Davers 
did. 

As Sir George Downing was not born in 
England, his case is not one to the point. 

N. Darnett Davis. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 





‘THe Morninc Post, 1781.—Mr. W. 
ROBERTS mentions, ante, p. 205, that anec- 
dotes relating to Tenducci may be found 
in The Morning Post of 16 and 28 June, 1781. 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
these numbers of The Morning Post may be 
seen ? They are not in the British Museum 
or at the office of the paper. The matter is 
} urgent, and I should be grateful for an early 
R. A. PEDDIE. 
Lane, E.C. 


reply. 
St. Bride Foundation, Bride 


BARON DE STAEL IN ScoTttanp.—Can any 
reader give the date when this personage 
visited Scotland? I find his prospective 


visit to Edinburgh alluded to in one of Scott’s 
unpublished letters, but the novelist only 
dates it “ Saturday.” 


G. WATSON. 
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‘GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE’: NUMBERING 
oF VotumEs.—The volume of The Gentle- 
man's Magazine containing the numbers for 
July to December, 1856, is styled on the 
title-page *‘ Volume I. of a new [third] series, 
and the two-hundred -and- first since the 
commencement.” How is the number 201 
arrived at ? The previously issued volumes 
appear to be :— 

First Series, Jan., 1731—Dec., 1782, one vol. 

per year ... coe a vs ae o2 
First Series, Jan., 1783—Dec., 1833, two vols. 

per year ... ae 
Second Series, Jan., 1834—June, 1856, 2 vols. 

per year . oe iss 25 45 

P. J. Anwi RSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


CoORSTORPHINE : 
phine is near Edinburgh, and the Roman 
Corstopitum, now Corbridge, is on the Wall. 
What is the origin of these names ? 
they a common origin ? C. P. M. 

(The Rev. J. B. Johnston in the second edition of 


his * Place- ade of Scotland’ (Edinburgh, David | 


Douglas, 13) has a long note on Corstorphine, 
which he regards as the Gaelic crois torr fioun, 

‘cross of ie clear (lit. white) hill.” Hestates that 
a cross formerly eras there. The earliest form of 
the name cited is Crostortin, 1147, and he shows 
that the transposition of + is very common. ] 


CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA CHURCH: 
wosE.’—There is a curious stone figure 
upon the outside of the church of Cley- 
next-the-Sea in Norfolk,somewhat resembling 
that of Pan, with a long beard and animal 
hind-legs. 
is not an uncommon personification in 
Norfolk, being that of a ‘* wood-wose,” 
or wild spirit of the woods, a sort of Engiish 
faun. My informant told me further that 
these figures are found in many parts of 


Engl and uponarmorial carvings, assupporters | 


of coats-of-arms, but that in Norfolk the 
idea of them would seem to have been 
developed further, and that there they fre- 
quently appear upon their own account, 
more particularly upon the carving of fonts. 
I have, however, been unable to substan- 
tiate this stateme nt, or find any reference 
to a “ wood-wose ” in any work which I have 
consulted, either upon architectural “reg 
or upon folk-lore. Can readers of ‘ N. Q.’ 
give me any information on the hice, or 
direct me to any work which would be likely 
to deal with it ‘ Ix. E. Crayton. 
Canonry hal Peterborough. 


“THE PoIsoN AND THE PAINTER’: PuHIL 
May.—Can any of your readers give me the 
name of the publisher of the above, which is 


vols. | 


CorstopiruM.—Corstor- | 


Have | 


** Woop- | 


illustrated by Phil May ? The copy I have 
seen is on poor paper, like that used for 
newspapers, and about the size of one of the 
illustrated papers. It is a description of a 
visit to Scarborough, and the illustrations 
contain portraits of local celebrities. 
Ernest F. DENT. 
44, Onslow Square, S.W. 
** A SUNDAY WELL SPENT.’’—The lines, 
A Sunday well spent 
| Brings a week ot content, 
And health for the toils of the morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 

‘i Whatsoe’er may be gained, 
| Is a certain forerunner of sorrow, 
jare generally called Sir Matthew Hale’s. 
| ‘* Golden Maxim,” though he did not write 
them. They are a poetical rendering of 
passage in his letter to his children ‘On 
KXeeping the Lord’s Day.’ 
| Lasked at 10S. vi. 88 for the name of the 
| versifier, but without result. I hope that the 
present query may bring me the information 
I desire. A. 

[The first line is often given as ‘A Sabbath well 
| spent.” ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where 


[ ean find the following quotation ?— 


Yonder starry sphere 
Of planets and of fixed, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest, makes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular, 
Then most, when most irregular they seem. 
JAMES KNOX. 


| have been informed that this | 


Unthread the rude eye of rebellion 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 


T. M. STaAmp. 
(‘King John,’ V. iv. 11-12.] 


* Dummir-Daws.’’—What is the origin 
of this Scotch term, and the derivation of 
the words, especially “ daws ”’ The expres- 
sion is used for a guest-house in old Scotch 
castles, I believe, ‘but possibly the expres- 
{sion has another meaning. Cc. P. M. 


‘Tue Lay or St. Atoys.’—The author of 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ quotes at the head 
of this lay what purports to be an extract 
from the ‘ Liber de Gloria Confessorum ’ of 
Gregory of Tours about an alleged miracle 
wrought by St. Aloys, who in the lay is 
supposed to be the Bishop of Blois. To 
begin with, the Latin extract gives the name 
of the saint as S. Heloius, who was, of 
course, St. Eloy or Eligius, and the only 
saint of that name I know of was Bishop 
'of Noyon-Tournay, not Blois. Moreover, 
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* . ° | ° * e 
this saint was only three or four years | was not only a professed satyrist, but a woman of 


old when the famous author of the ‘ Historia | 
Francorum ’ died ; and Aloysius of Gonzaga, 
to the best of my belief, was not a bishop. 
So evidently we have here one of those 
mystifications in which Barham revelled, 
but I am anxious to discover the true Latin 
text, if it exists, and the name of the author. 
Can any reader help me ? i. ib. Is. 


ALEXANDER GATEHOUSE, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Gatehouse, Kt., of Wallop, Hants, 
was educated at Westminster School and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated 19 May, 1768, aged 17. Further 
particulars and the date of his death are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


GODFREYS AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— 
William Duncan Godfrey was admitted to 
Westminster School 10 Sept., 1811. 
Godfrey, born 1 Oct., 1808, and James 


Robert | 





Godfrey, born 4 June, 1809, were admitted 
14 Jan., 1819. 
any particulars 
careers. 


of their parentage and 


G. F. R. B. 


GorRDONS AT WESTMINSTER ScHOOL.— 
Joseph Gordon was admitted to Westminster 
School 12 June, 1781, and William Gordon 
on 20 Oct., 1806. William James Gordon, 
born 16 Nov., 1808, and John Gordon, born 
8 March, 1810, were admitted to the same 


school 2 July, 1822. Any information 
about these Gordons would be acceptable. 
G. F. R. B. 


MEREVALE OR MERIVALE ABBEY, WAR- 
WICKSHIRE.—Can any one tell me the origin 
or derivation of the above name? Mira- 
vallis does not seem very appropriate. 
Could it have been called after some settler 
from Merville in Normandy ? R. M. 





Miss SUMNER: Mrs. SKRINE OR SKREENF, 
c. 1765.—On 27 May, 1764, Horace Walpole 
writes to Lord Hertford: ‘‘ Mr. Skreene has 
married Miss Sumner, and her brother gives 
her 10,0001.”’ On 29 [sic] February, 1766, he 
tells Sir Horace Mann: “I suppose Mr. 
Skreene is glad of his consort’s departure. 
She was a common creature, bestowed on 
the public by Lord Sandwich” ; see ‘Letters 
of Horace Walpole’ (Toynbee), vi. 68, 423. 
In her Index Mrs. Toynbee writes the name 


I should be glad to obtain | 





as Skrine. 
There appear to be some references in | 
The Town and Country Magazine to this | 
lady. In April, 1770, it is said :— | 
* Her [7.¢., Kitty Fisher's] constant associate Miss 
S-mn-rs, afterwards Mrs. Sk—ne, whom she intro- | 


duced into all her parties, was another great source a 
Kitty’s alliances, as this lady | extraction. 


of entertainment in 


The Old 


earning and an excellent companion. 
Viscount, 


Soldier [i.e Sir John, afterwards 
Ligonia] made up the trio.” —Vol. ii. 178. 
Also it is narrated of Henry Howarth, the 
well-known barrister :— 

‘Some of the first demi-reps upon the for were 
said to entertain an extraordinary partiality for 
him. Amongst these were...... Miss S—mn-rs, before 
her reputation was sullied.”—Vol. xii. 121. 

There is still a third reference in the same 
magazine, which unfortunately I have lost. 

I can discover no announcement in The 
Gent. Mag. of the marriage or death of a 
Mrs. Skrine or Skreene at the dates mentioned 
by Walpole. The Public Advertiser, however, 
of 7 March, 1766, contains the following 
paragraph: “Last month died at Rome 
Mrs. Skreen, niece of the Rev. Dr. Sumner.”’ 
Was this Dr. Robert Sumner, Head Master 
of Harrow ? 

On 10 March, 1783, Walpole tells Mann 
of the suicide of Mr. Skrine, and this is 
corroborated by The Gent. Mag., which 
announces the death of William Skrine, 
Esq., of Arlington Street, on 8 March. 

Is anything known of Mrs. Skrine? and 
who was the brother who is said to have 
given her 10,0001. as her dowry ? 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


INscRIpTIONS IN City CHURCHES AND 
CHURCHYARDS.—Have all the existing in- 
scriptions in the churches and churchyards 
within the City boundaries ever been re- 
corded ? If not, it would be a task of no 
great magnitude for any one to undertake 
who was possessed with the zeal of the in- 
dustrious Weever, had a fair amount of 
leisure, and was willing to devote a few 
shillings to the washing of the dirt-encrusted 
stones in the churchyards that have sur- 
vived. 

The inscriptions, recorded in the usual 
contracted form, giving facts only, should 
certainly be printed. W. B. GERISH. 

{Messrs. Phillimore & Co. announce such a work 
for publication next week.] 


King Haratp THE GOLD BEARD OF 
Socn In Norway.—Prof. B. M. Olsen of 
Reykjavik, Iceland, has informed me that 
the name of Strigr existed as a byname to 
a son of one of the most illustrious Nor- 
wegian settlers in Iceland. His name was 
Ovar, and his son was called Thorbjorn 
Stragr. Ovar’s father was married to the 
daughter of the Norwegian king “ Harald 
the Gold Beard” of Sogn in Norway, and 
consequently Thorbjérn Stragr was of royal 
The name Strugr still exists 
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in the form Strugs-Stadir (in the north of 
Iceland). Can any one inform me if Harald 
Harfagre, 7.e., the Golden-Haired or Fair 
Locks, who was born A.D. 846, was the 
king here mentioned? Any information 
about this king will oblige. 
W. HAWKES-STRUGNELL, 
Commander R.N. 


NapoLeon Print.—I possess a coloured 
print of Napoleon Bonaparte (in a frame 
more than a century old), General in Chief 
of the Armies of Italy, from an original 
drawing in the possession of the Rev. 
J. Thomas of Epsom. London, published 
4 Nov., 1797, by John Harris, Sweeting’s 
Alley, Cornhill, and No. 8, Broad Street. 

The question is, How old was Napoleon 
when the original drawing (or likeness) was 
made ? He was born on 7 January, 1768, 
at Ajaccio, and registered under the name 
of Nabuléone. 

I should be thankful for information on the 
subject of this picture, which is to be placed 
in the Eynsford Local Museum. 

EK. D. ‘TI. 


The Priory, Eynsford, Kent. 





Replies. 


PLANTAGENET TOMBS AT 
FONTEVRAULT. 
(11 8. ii. 184, 223, 278, 332, 356.) 


INASMUCH as it seems to be likely, from 
what Mr. W. 8S. CorpDeER says, that the 
plaster copies of the Plantagenet effigies 
at the Crystal Palace were not made from 
casts taken from the actual figures, there 
can be no other source for their repro- 
duction than the beautiful and faithful etch- 
ings to scale by Charles Stothard in his 
‘Monumental Effigies.” It is true that such 
process of reproduction may have been a 
tedious one, but with these accurate draw- 
ings, @ few general measurements, and 
sketches of the draped biers upon which the 
figures repose, the matter should have 
presented little difficulty to a skilful hand. 
Moreover, Stothard 
minutely etched plate gives the original 
colours of the vestments of all the figures ; 
and he states that the shaven faces of 
Henry II. and Richard I. are stippled like a 
miniature, showing the shorn beard just as 
we see it in the shaven face of the warlike 
Wenemaer (who died in 1325) in his brass at 


in his smaller and | 


Ghent, and in that of William de Ermine 
of 1401 in the brass at Castle Ashby. 

But the reproductions of the Fontevraud 
effigies from drawings are not the only 
linstances of the practical use of such 
authorities. In 1773 my maternal grand- 
father, Thomas Kerrich, made a series 
of drawings of many of the early French 
effigies, then unmutilated, in the churches 
lof the Dominicans and the Cordeliers in 
| Paris. These drawings, of great accuracy 
| and beauty, with details to a larger size, were 
| bequeathed to the British Museum in 1828 
|(Add. MSS. 6728-59 inclusive). Eight of 
'the effigies were etched on copper by Mr. 
| Kerrich in 1785, and it was the sight of 
them which induced Charles Stothard to 
undertake his great work, and to etch the 
copper plates himself. Mr. Kerrich’s etched 
plates are in my possession. 

A few years after the destruction of the 
royal tombs and effigies in Paris, the dis- 
membered parts were collected by the Anti- 
quary Alexander Lenoir, and constituted 
a valuable part of the Musée des Monuments 
Frangais formed by him in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. In his interest- 
ing ‘ Description du Musée des Monuments 
Francais’ a vivid account is given of the 
opening of royal tombs at St. Denis, the 
ransacking of the coffins, the condition of 
the remains, and their contemptuous dis- 
persal. 

Soon after the accession of Louis Philippe 
in 1830, the wish was expressed that the 
dismembered royal effigies should be 
restored; and in furtherance of this en- 
deavour copies of Mr. Kerrich’s etchings were 
taken to Paris by Mr. Albert Way. About 
the same time the effigies of the Artois 
family in the dark crypt of the church of Eu 
(La Ville d’Eu), which had suffered almost 
as much as those in Paris, were also taken 
in hand, repaired, and placed upon new 
tombs of Egyptian simplicity and ponder- 
osity, with inscriptions of massive character. 
I happen to know these figures well 
because I spent some days in the crypt in 
1862, measuring them and drawing them to 
jscale by candlelight. Two of the effigies 
‘have the sureotes semée of fleurs-de-lis 
|in latten. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 











CORPSE BLEEDING IN PRESENCE OF THE 
MuRDERER (11 S. ii. 328).—King James in 
his ‘ Demonology,’ 1597, states :— 

“In a secret murther, if the dead carcase be at 
any time thereafter handled by the murtherer, it 
will gush out blood, as if the blood were crying to 
Heaven for revenge of the murderer ” 
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There is a printed leaflet in the B.M. 
which gives a detailed account of the dis- 
covery of the body of a murdered woman 
named Jane Norcott, which changed colour, 
perspired, and dropped blood from the 
finger, upon being touched by the supposed 
murderers. The leaflet is entitled ‘ Account 
of a Murther in Hertfordshire in the 4th 
Year of King Charles I. taken in writing 


from the depositions by Sir John Maynard, | 


W. B. GeERIsH. 


Compare likewise Hagen, the murderer of 
Siegfried, approaching the corpse, which 
began at once to bleed again, as a sign that 
he was the assassin, according to the medi- 
zeval folk-lore preserved in the ‘ Nibelungen- 
Lied.’ H. Kress. 


The superstition prevailed long before the 
time of Richard. In what was known as 
the law of the bier, a suspected murderer 
was required to touch the body of a murdered 
person. If blood flowed from the wounds, it 
was received as an infallible sign of the guilt 
of the person accused. This law or ordeal 
was in existence in different parts of Europe 
from a very early period. It is supposed 
to have been brought into England by the 
Saxons. W. Scorr. 


Sergeant at Law.’ 


Isaac D’Israeli refers to this subject 


in his article ‘Trials and Proof ruilt | ie 
a . - a Alexander the Great. W. FLEMING. 


in Superstitious Ages,’ printed in the 
‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ but he does not 
quote specific instances. 

G. YaRRow BA.pocx. 


This superstition was noticed under 
‘ Bier-Right’ at 10 8S. xii. 87, 137. Scott 
mentions Stanfield’s case, 1688, but thinks 
that nobody at that date “could seriously 
believe” in the superstition, and he adds: 
“The ordeal of touching the corpse was 
observed in Germany. They call it bar- 
recht’ (Lockhart’s ‘ Scott,’ chap. viii.). 

The fifth of ‘ Five Philosophical Questions,’ 
1650, is ““Why dead bodies bleed in the 
presence of their Murtherers.”” W. C. B. 


Some interesting references to this super- 
stition are found in chaps. xxii. and xxiii. 
of Scott’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth.’ Note O, 


‘Ordeal by Fire,’ found at the end of the} 
book, also relates to the same subject. | t 
|/now Lealholme in Eskdale. Must we con- 


JoHN T. PAGE. 


That such things had taken place was a 
belief amongst the folks where I was bort.. 
1 can remember hearing a horrible tale of a | 


accused of it, denied it, and began * fendin’ ”’ 
to prove that he was elsewhere. He was 
dragged into the stable where the body 
had been laid, and forced to bend and look 
down upon it. There was a rush of blood 
from the corpse ; the man * swounded,” and, 
on coming round, confessed to the murder. 
Folks then were full of such beliefs in tales 
which had come down to them. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


OatH oF Hippocrates (11 5. ii. 310, 371). 
—The oath is to be found in several editions, 
both early and late, of the works ot Hippo- 
crates ;- and it has been translated and 
printed in this country by Peter Lowe in the 
sixteenth century. Francis Clifton in the 
eighteenth, and Francis Adams in the nine- 
teenth. The oath is still administered to 
graduates at the University of Lille on their 
admission. 

It is well known that Hippocrates was born 
in the isle of Cos, B.c. 460; but what is per- 
haps not so generally known is that his family 
for nearly 300 years followed the profession 
of physic, and produced seven physicians, 
and it is quite possible that the father of 
medicine himself and his sons employed this 
form of oath or stipulation when taking a 
pupil. One of his sons was of the Court of 
Archelaus, King of Macedon: and_ his 
grandson was physician to Roxana, wife of 


College of Physicians, S.W. 


BEAVER-LEAS (11 S. ii. 263, 311).—Pror. 
SKEAT states in his reply that “it is im- 
possible that the A.-S. léah (gen. léages) 
could ever have been represented by lac.” 
In the Domesday survey there are more 
than a dozen instances of the suffix lag, 
laghe, lege, occurring in names where the 
modern suffix is ley. There is, 1 presume, 
no doubt that these represent the A.-S. 
léah. But I should like to inquire if all the 
Yorkshire examples of the word Jac must 
have originated from the Icel. Jwkr or 
A.-S. lacu. Here are two examples where 
lac is now represented by ley ; Fiuelac, now 
Filey; Elmeslac, which also appears as 
Ameslai, now Helmsley. Compare _ this 
with Hamelsec, also Hamelsech, now (Gate) 
Helmsley and (Over) Helmsley. A kindred 
example seems to be Laclum, also Lelun, 


clude that in these three examples, Elmeslac, 
Fiuelac, and Laclum, the word lac repre- 
sents the English lake? This word, I 
should like to add, is still commonly in use 


man who was supposed to have murdered @|jn East Lancashire as a term for a small 
relation somewhere in Derbyshire. He was | stream, and is usually pronounced lache. 
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I append a note upon the derivation of 
Beverley made by an anonymous historian 
of Beverley who wrote at the beginning of 
the twelfth century :— 

**Deirewald locus nemorosus, id est, silva Deir- 
orum, postea Beverlac, quasi locus vel lacus 
castorum; dictus a se A om quibus Hulla aqua 
vicina abundabat.”—*,Mon. Angl.,’ ii., 1280. 

Cf. Bede, Book V. chap. ii. 
W. Farrer. 


‘*SPARROW-BLASTED”’ (11 S. ii. 267, 
318).—The two meanings given at the 
latter reference obviously do not explain 
its use in the quotation from ‘The Holy 





War’ given at the first reference. The 
‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Blasting’ gives as one 
of its uses ‘7 1b. Flatulence: breaking 
of wind. Obs.” It is this that Mr. Carnal- 


Security chaffingly queries as the cause of 
Mr. Godly-Fear’s timorousness. ‘‘ Sparrow- 


blasting’ in this sense, the only sense in 
which [I ever heard it used, is still used 


E. G. B. 
There need be little doubt that the phrase 
‘* sparrow-blasted ”’ was invented by Bunyan 
himself. Its meaning may easily be inferred 
from the context. The sparrow is one of the 
smallest, commonest, feeblest of birds. No 
person of intelligence would be afraid of a 
sparrow. or would dread any injury that 
such an insignificant bird could inflict. Mr. 
Carnal-Security is endeavouring to shame 
Mr. Godly-Fear out of his position. Hence 
to be ‘‘ sparrow-blasted ” will mean “‘ to be 
overcome by terror absurdly dispropor- 
tioned to the cause that produces it.” 
Scotus. 


“GAME LEG” (11 S. ii. 229, 296, 315).— 
Miss Baker (‘Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases’) has: ‘ Game-Leg. 
A lame leg; derived from the British gam, 
or cam, crooked.’’ She also refers to Grose’s 
‘Provincial Glossary,’ Brockett’s ‘ Glossary 
of North-Country Words,’ Carr’s ‘ Craven 
Dialect,’ Forby’s ‘Vocabulary of East 
Anglia,’ Holloway’s ‘ Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms,’ and Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words.’ 

I first heard “ gammy-leg ”’ in London. 

JOHN T. Pace. 


oceasionally. 


woman who walks Jame is 
A limb, 


A man or 
4 ee ” 
said to have a “gammy leg. 


whether hand, arm, leg, or foot, twisted or | 


distorted from birth or by an accident, is 
“gammy.” and in particular the word is 
used by persons suffering from “ rummy ” = 


| 
| 
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of their ailment or when asked how they are 
getting on. It is the same with pain in any 
other part of the body, and some will say, 
“Oh! my gammy back.” Others use the 
word “ game,” which virtually is the same, 
and means something bodily amiss. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY QUOTATIONS (10 
S. x. 127, 270, 356, 515; xi. 356; xii. 217; 
11 S. i. 351; ii. 235).—No. 8. “* Rome, 
Lutetie ac Venetie nemo quidquam [thus, 
not qguicquid] miratur”’ is from Erasmus’s 
‘Colloquia,’ two-fifths through that entitled 
‘ Diversoria,’ which Charles Reade used to 
such realistic effect in ‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth.’ EpwarpD BENSLY. 


CaRLIN SuNDAY AND “ THE HOLE” IN 
FLEET STREET (11 S. ii. 229, 314).—From an 
old newspaper (the date of which is un- 
fortunately not given, but probably about 
1830) I cull the following :— 

“Yesterday Carlin Sunday was celebrated after 
the usual custom at the Hole-in-the-Wall, Fleet 
Street, where upwards of 12 bushels of gray peas 
were prepared tor the men of the North. The 
origin of this singular feast is as follows :—Many 
years since a battle was fought at Newcastle. When 
the inhabitants were on the eve of starvation, a 
vessel entered the port (on the fifth Sunday in 
Lent) filled with gray peas which were fried in 
oil, and thus saved the lives ot several thousand 
persons.” 

Compare the above with the story quoted by 
H. Lone. 





i Sr. SWITHIN at 108. ix. 374. 
| Southsea. 


| The festival kept in the North on Passion 
| Sunday corresponds closely—as regards the 
ifestal food—with the festival of Palm 
/ Sunday in Provence, of which I gave an 
| account two and a half years ago (10 S. ix. 
| 281). Grey peas are eaten in the North 
|instead of the Southern chick-peas, and 
'the reason given for eating these kinds of 
| pulse shows an evident common origin for 
| the custom. 

| In Provence the legend is that some ships 
/laden with chick-peas arrived at Marseilles 
|on Palm Sunday, 1418, when there was 
| famine in the land. In Scotland, the ships 
laden with grey peas arrived at Leith on 


about the same period. 

In the Scottish song quoted, the line 
‘“ With sybows and rifarts and carlings”’ 
also points to the custom having come from 
Provence. ‘‘Sybows”’ are the Provengal 
cebo, onions; “‘rifarts’’ are the Provencal 


== Sunday in famine time, and at 
| 
| 


rheumatic or gouty pains, when speaking | ratfort (pronounced “ ryfor’’), radishes, not 
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horse-radishes, the *N.E.D. equivalent for 
the English ** raifort ’’ or ‘‘ rayfort.” 

But carlings ? This word is probably a 
corruption of the Spanish garbanzos, Pro- 
vencal cese, garaubo, garaulo, which became 
* ealavanees ” in English, with possibly an 
intermediate ‘‘carlavances”’’; this word 
would easily become * earlings ’’ in Scottish, 
which preserves 7 better than the Southern 
<a EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

aris. 


SMOLLETT Ss ‘ History OF ENGLAND’ (11S. 
ii. 129, 213, 256).—According to the *‘ D.N.B.,’ 
the complete history in 11 vols., bringing 
down the course of events to 1760, was 
reissued in 1834 as Hume and Smollett’s 
‘History,’ at the instance of A. J. Valpy, 
the educationist. the modern continuation 
being the work of Thomas Smart Hughes. 
A third edition of this work came out in 
1846. Hughes had a distinguished uni- 
versity career, was a prominent writer in 
his day, and is considered to have performed 
his task well. In the edition of 1856 the 
first six volumes are credited to Hume, the 
second five to Smollett, and the remaining 
seven to Hughes: see the article on Hughes 
in Allibone. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


BIRDS FALLING DEAD AT SOLDIERS’ SHOUTS 
(11 8. ii. 309).—The passage of Livy referred 
to is contained in his account of the embarka- 
tion of Scipio Africanus the elder at Lily- 
beum in 204 B.c. for the invasion of Africa. 
Livy does not express any belief in the 
incident related by Ccelius Antipater :— 

“Ceelius ut abstinet numero, ita ad immensum 
multitudinis speciem auget: volucres ad terram 
delapsas clamore militum ait.” — Livy, xxix. 25, 
$$ 3, 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


“ Crusig,’ ScorrisH Lamp (11 S. ii. 328). 
—-Three papers in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland discuss the 
“erusie” from an. archeological point of 
view: (1) ‘ The Crusie or Ancient Oil Lamp 
of Scotland,’ by Gilbert Goudie, Proc., 
1887-8, vol. x. pp. 70-78, with illustrations ; 
(2) ‘Some Notes on Scottish Crusies: their 
Wide Distribution and the Contrivances for 
Suspending Them,’ by Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
K.C.B., Proc., 1896-7, vol. xxxi. pp. 121-46, 
with illustrations and bibliography at the 
end; (3) ‘A Description of some Neo- 


Archaic Objects from Various Parts of 
Scotland recently added to the Museum,’ 
by Sir Arthur Mitchell, Proc., 1897-8, 


| It came about thus. 
inot really féra, but geféra ; and the latter 





| difference to the sense. 
| though seldom, keeps its original sense of 
| ** together with,’’ having just the same force 
las the Latin co-, com-, con-. 
| was, literally, ‘‘ co-traveller” 


Many examples of the “crusie”’ have been 
collected from different quarters by the 
Antiquarian Society, and are now to be 
found in the Museum at Edinburgh. It 
might be well to procure the ‘ Catalogue 
of the National Museum of the Antiquaries 


of Scotland,’ latest edition, Edinburgh, 
1892. The section devoted to Lamps, 


Candlesticks, &c., in the Catalogue, pp. 332- 
337, contains several illustrations. 

Literary references to the “ecrusie”’ are 
not very numerous. A little book entitled 
‘ Cruisie Sketches’ (Cruisie being professedly 
the name of a Forfarshire village), written 
by Fergus Mackenzie (i.e., the Rev. James 
Anderson), and published by D. Wyllie & 
Son, Aberdeen, may be recommended for 





its blending of humour and pathos. Occa- 
sional references to the “crusie”’ will be 


found in it. The word is more common in 
the north than in the south of Scotland. 
W. Scorrt. 


Consult that most interesting book ‘ The 
Past in the Present,’ 1880, by Sir Arthur 
Mitchell. W. C. B. 


WASPS: THEIR PRESENT SCARCITY (11 S. 
ii. 285, 352).—The scarcity of wasps in 1910 
has been commented on in the newspapers. 
It may interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to know 
that I have two very efficient traps for 
queen wasps in my garden. The blossoms 
of the common gooseberry are frequented 
by the queens in the early spring, and a 
little later we catch very many on a large 
bush of Cotoneaster horizontalis. Every 
| queen destroyed in the spring means one 
nest less in the summer. We destroyed a 
| great many queens this spring, and I have 
not seen one wasp during the last summer. 

T. Story MASKELYNE. 

Basset Down House, Swindon. 





* Fere ” (11S. ii. 304, 358).—I am asked 
| how I ‘“‘ read into this word the idea of com- 
| panionship.” That is a very fair and well- 
| considered question. 

The A.-S. word was 


meant ‘* travelling companion.” The prefix 
ge- occurs in hundreds, or rather thousands, 
of A.-S. words, and most often makes no 
But it sometimes, 


Hence ge/féra 
; and there is 


Third Series, vol. viii. pp. 181-2 (including | the sense of companionship, clearly enough. 
account of some crusies). 


Cf. Lat. com-es. 
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This all-abounding prefix ge- practically 
perished in rather early times. The g 
before e was early sounded as y, and ge- 
was pronounced as ye. The Normans 
dropped initial y in scores of words, and so 
ye- was reduced to e-, as in the word enough 
(A.-S. genoh), or to y-, as in y-clept (A.-S. 
gecleped); and then the slight unstressed 
initial e- or y- (or i-) very soon perished 
altogether. Hence the A.-S. geféra became 
Mid. Eng. ifere, and then fere ; and in Tudor 
times became fere, feere, feer, pheere, &e. 
Pheere is an absurd spelling, due to the 
ignorance of English philology in the six- 
teenth century ; and that is why it occurs in 
Shakespeare. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


On the contention of F. P., “‘ companion ”’ 
must still mean a bread-sharer, Ger. Geselle 
a hall-sharer, &e. In the old Codex Aureus 
inscription the testator describes his wife 


| 1728. The materials, when sold by auction, were 
widely scattered; the staircase with its massive 
| marble steps 24 feet wide, and said to have cost 
50,000/., is now in Chesterfield House, Mayfair. 
The ‘tine-toned organ by Jordan’ still exists in 
Trinity Church, Gosport ; the stained-glass windows 
of the private heat went toGreat Malvern; while 
the gilt equestrian statue of George [. stood for 
many years in Leicester Square. 
W. B. H. 


CLocKS AND THEIR MAKERS (11 S. ii. 308), 
—Attention may be called to *‘ Old Scottish 
Clockmakers. Compiled from Original 
Sources, with Notes,’ by John Smith, and 
published by William J. Hay, John Knox’s 
House, Edinburgh. The date of publication 
was 1903. Scraps of information, principally 
Scottish, have been appearing for a number 
‘of years in the columns of The Weekly 

Scotsman. An article in Chambers’s Journal, 
1890, vol. Ixvii., entitled ‘ Some Remarkable 
Clocks,’ may also be named. Scotus. 


simply as Werburg min gefe@ra. Cf. the | 


common adverb y-fere, together. 
BOP OG: 


TENNYSONIANA (11 S. ii. 34f).—1. ‘A 


Character.’—To some it may seem strange | 


that this remarkably brilliant character 
should have had, after all, so limited a 
career and so little influence. The writer 
of the note does not mention his age at 


death, but the two quotations taken together | 
give the impression of an ordinary case of | 


‘general paralysis.” The ‘ plausible, par- 


liament-like, self satisfied ’’ manner of speak- | 


ing is distinctly characteristic of the early 
stages of this form of mental disease, which 
is often, at this period, mistaken for excep- 
tional intellectual brilliancy. Even more 
characteristic is the description of the later 
stages of the disease in the quotation from 
the reminiscences of Sir Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff. Sir Mountstuart speaks of him as 
“extraordinary and brilliant” at first, and 
falling at last into that fatal form of ex- 


treme self-exaltation which is a well-known | 


feature in the final phases of this form of 
insanity. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


CaNoNnsS, MIDDLESEX (11 S. ii. 328, 374).— 
This subject was incidentally dealt with in a 
paper printed in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
xxi. 230 (1908), where I find the statement 
that the building of Canons was begun in 
1715, and the dismantling and sale took 
place in 1747 ; also the following :— 

‘* There are several descriptions of the mansion: 
Detoe describes it in his ‘Tour through Great 
Britain,’ 1724; also Gildon in his poem ‘ Chandos, 
or the Vision,’ 1717 ; and 8. Humphreys’ ‘ Chandos,’ 


JoHN Brooke (11 S. ii. 69, 111, 156, 257). 
|; —-Owing to the Vacation and my absence 
abroad, I have only just seen the replies 
kindly sent by your correspondents. Un- 
fortunately, with the exception of Mr. A. 8. 
Ettts, they do not afford me any new infor- 
imation, but I wish to make the following 
| further remarks. 
| 1. Could Mr. Pryx kindly tell me what 
authority he has for stating that John 
Brooke of Bristol was called to the coif in 
November, 1510? I know that two bar- 
risters named Brooke (Christian name un- 
known) are alleged by Dugdale to have been 
'so called: one in 1505 (Foss says 1503), 
the other in 1510. Are there any lists of 
serjeants extant in which their Christian 
names appear? Again, I would point out 
that this John Brooke was at one time un- 
doubtedly a judge. 

2. I would also remind Mr. C. WELLS 
i that John Brooke died in 1522 (not 1552) ; 
| the latter date is probably a misprint. 

3. I should be much obliged to Mr. Extis 
if he could kindly inform me whether his 
works contain any information which would 
enable me to prove or disprove the identity 
of John Brooke the Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple (1501-4) with John Brooke of Bristol, 
the serjeant and judge. According to the 
Somersetshire Visitation, the father of the 
latter was Hugh Brooke, who is stated to 
be a third (not an eighth) son. The name 
seems to have been very common at that 
period. Thus there is a third legal John 
Brooke who was a senior member of the 
Inner Temple in 1535. The name also of the 
nobleman who was Lord Cobham in 1504 


| 
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was John Brooke. According to Mr. Exits, 
he would be a cousin of John of Bristol. 

Sir Richard Brooke and Sir Robert 
Brooke, both judges and members of the 
Middle Temple, seem to have belonged to 
a different family. 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

2, Brick Court, Temple. 


KIPLING AND THE SwastTiKA (11 S. ii. 
188, 239, 292, 338).—I am grateful to Rock- 


Blackwell. The latter lady is said to have 

been an ardent anti-vivisectionist. She 

died at Hastings on 31 May, 1910, at the 

age of 90 years. Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Doc Poems (11 S. ii. 349).—On 18 Novem- 
ber, 1808, Lord Byron’s Newfoundland dog 
Boatswain died from hydrophobia, and was 
buried in the garden at Newstead. A 
monument, which still exists, was raised 





INGHAM for endeavouring to answer my/|to his memory, and bears an inscription 


question. Many other of your ready corre- 


commemorating his virtues. This con- 


spondents, whom I wish to thank for their | cludes with twenty-six misanthropic verses, 


kind response, do not seem to have noticed | 
what it is that I wish to know. The swastika | 
is not new to me, and I have literature on | 
the subject. 

Mrs. Murray Aynsley, I see, asserted that 
the dexter swastika is the Hindu form of the 
symbol, and the other. the sauwastika, as | 
Dalviella has it, the Buddhist and Jain | 
rendering of it (“Symbolism of the East | 
and West,’ p. 54). In a note a few pages | 

| 
| 


| 


later Major R. C. Temple says :— 

‘*A good deal has been made by the English 
mythological school of writers of the fact that the 
Christian Svastikas point to the left...... whereas the 
Indian, including Buddhist and Jain Svastikas, 
point to the right.” 


é | 
Whereby the annotator seems to contradict | 
| 


his author. St. SwitTHrn. 


LADIES AND UNIVERSITY DEGREEs (11 S. 
ii. 247, 358).—The Royal University of | 
Treland was the first British University 
to open its doors to women graduates. In | 
1890 Queen Alexandra—then Princess of 
Wales—was given the degree of D.Mus. 
Five years later (1895) Miss Annie W. 
Patterson, Mus.Bac., obtained the degree | 
of D.Mus. by examination. In 1903 H.R.H. | 
the Duchess of Connaught was given the | 
honorary degree of D.Mus. 

The first lady, however, to obtain the 
degree of B.Mus. from the Royal University 
of Ireland was Miss Charlotte M. Taylor— 
now Mrs. Beatty—in 1884. ; 

W. H. Grarron Froop. 





Enniscorthy. 


Miss Elizabeth Blackwell (stated to be 
admitted the first woman M.D. of Geneva | 
University, New York State, in 1849) is | 
said by The Anti-Vivisection Review (Aug.— 
Sept., 1910, p. 51) to have been also “ the | 
first woman admitted to the British Medical 
Register.” If this be so, then Mr. Scort | 
(ante, p. 358) will see that Mrs. Garrett | 


| among the ‘‘ Occasional Pieces ”’ 


which, entitled ‘ Inscription on the Monu- 
ment of a Newfoundland Dog,’ will be found 
in Byron’s 
collected works. The verses quoted by 
Mr. F. D. Westery are the seventh to the 
tenth, and should read :— 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, &c. 

F. A. RUSSELL. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend 
is from a poem called ‘ The Friend of Man’ 
—author unknown. Vide ‘The Dog in 
British Poetry’ (p. 288), edited by R. 
Maynard Leonard (David Nutt, 1896). 

A. T. BEvAN. 

Bessells Green, Chevening, Kent. 


The second quotation, with two preceding 
lines,— 
With eye upraised, his master’s looks to scan, 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man; 
The rich man’s guardian, and the poor man’s friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end,— 
is attributed, in Southgate’s ‘ Many Thoughts 
of Many Minds,’ to the poet Crabbe. 

ScorTvs. 
[G. T. S. also thanked for reply. | 


FATHER SMITH, THE ORGAN BUILDER 
(11 S. ii. 189, 317).—An account of Bernard 
Smith (or Schmidt) will be found in ‘A 
Short Account of Organs built in England 
from the Reign of King Charles the Second 
to the Present Time’ (J. Masters, Aldersgate 
Street, 1847). J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


WATERMARKS IN Paper (11 S. ii. 327, 371). 
—In the library of the Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue, is to be found a 
‘Treatise of Paper-Making, with a Collec- 
tion of Water-marks from 1300 to 1867, and a 
Succinet Account of the Origin of Printing.’ 
These four autograph MS. volumes are the 
work of Edward Joseph Powell, barrister at 





Anderson’s admission to an English medical law (b. 1797, d. 1870), sometime Solicitor 
degree was later than that of Dr. Elizabeth | to the Royal Mint, and father of the late 
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Ellison Powell, original member and donor 
of these and many other volumes to the 
library of the Constitutional Club. 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


OATCAKE AND WHISKY AS EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMENTS (11 S. ii. 188, 237, 278, 356).— 
I observe that the incident is thus noted in 
Robert Chambers’s ‘ History of the Rebel- 
lion in Scotland in 1745, 1746,’ vol. ii. 
(Edin., 1827), p. 319:— 

“Tt appears, however, that his Lordship [Vis- 
count Strathallan] did not die immediately after 
his wound. He lived to receive the viaticum from 
a Catholic priest who happened to be upon the field. 
The sacred morsel was hastily composed of oatmeal 
and water, which the clergyman procured at a 
neighbouring cottage. This clergyman went to 
France, became an Abbé, but, revisiting his native 
country, gave this information to one of our infor- 
mants—the Scottish ies” so — quoted.” 

J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University eeiee 


* ALL RIGHT, McCartuy”’ (11 S. ii. 286, 
358).—I think your Pittsburg correspondent 
is mistaken in quoting “‘ Allright, McCarthy” 
(ante, p. 286), as one of the early messages 
sent across the Atlantic cable. I read not 
long ago in an old periodical some verses 
quoting this message as “All right, De 
Sauty.”” De Sauty being one of the officials 
or mechanicians concerned in the establish- 
ment of communication. EK. H. C. 

New York City. 

Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT may like to know that 
Holmes wrote his poem (ante, p. 358) about 
the time of the laying and failure of the 
first Atlantic telegraph cable, connecting 
Valentia (Ireland) with the Bay of Bull’s 


Arm (Trinity Bay), Newfoundland. The | 


end of the cable was landed in Newfound- 
Jand on 5 August, 1858, but after a few 
weeks ceased to work. C. V. de Sauty was 
superintendent of the Newfoundland station, 
and after his leaving in December, 1858, 
I took over the charge of the station. I 
know nothing of McCarthy. 
H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 


Pope ApriAn IV.’s RING AND THE 
EMERALD IstxE (11 S. ii. 208, 250).—It is 
difficult to conceive any connexion between 
the emerald ring, which John of Salisbury 
says was presented by Hadrian IV. to Henry 
II. in 1155, and the name “ Emerald Isle.” 
bestowed on Ireland because of its prevailing 
verdure, as Henry had no connexion with 
that country before he took refuge there | 
in 1171, from fear of the impending Inter- 
dict on his dominions. 


Dr. W. Drennan (1754-1820) in his 
poem ‘Erin’ first applied this epithet to 
Ireland in 1795, and in a foot-note claims 
to be its inventor (vide 2 S. ix. 199). Pro- 
bably the term became popular after the 
publication of T. Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies.’ 
Why should that mythical beast, Hadrian’s 
“Bull,” be dragged into such verdant 
pasturage ? R. Twiccer, F.S.A. 


Pore ALEXANDER IIT. anp Kine HENRY 
II. (11 8. ii. 349).—Dr. Round has argued 
(as I think, conclusively) that the so-called 
Bull Laudabiliter of Pope Adrian IV. and 
the Privilegium of Alexander III. con- 
firming it are both spurious. It would 
perhaps hardly be correct to term thein 
forgeries, as there is no reason to believe 
that pseudo-originals ever existed, the text 
of the alleged documents being known only 
from Giraldus Cambrensis. Dr. Round thinks 
that the three genuine letters of Alexander 
III. dated 20 September, 1172, were largely 
employed in the concoction of Laudabiliter. 
See his paper on ‘ The Pope and the Conquest 
of Ireland,’ published in his ‘Commune of 
London and other Studies,’ pp. 171-200. 
The sequence of events therein established 
is that the legate and prelates of Ireland, 
assembled at the Synod of Cashel (1171-2). 
drew up letters to the Pope on the state of 
Ireland; that Henry dispatched these to 
Rome in charge of Ralf, Archdeacon of 
Llandaff; that the Pope, after reading the 
letters and hearing Ralf’s report, sent back 
the three letters of 20 September, 1172; 
and that the King sent these on to Ireland 
in the care of William Fitz Audelin at some 
date between Michaelmas, 1172, and Michael- 
' mas, 1173. 

Dr. Round shows, however, that Giraldus 
gives the alleged Privilegium of Alexander 
as the reply which he sent to the report of the 
Synod of Cashel, and holds that, as the three 
genuine letters did not go so far as was desired 
by the champions of the English title to 
Ireland, the historian suppressed them, and 
substituted the concocted confirmation of a 
concocted “ Bull” from Adrian. 

G. H. Wuite. 

St. Cross, Norfolk. 





RoBERT, DuKE oF NORMANDY, AND 
ARLETTF (11 S. ii. 347).—At Falaise the 
tradition is that Robert first saw Arlette 
from a window in the castle, through which 
many a visitor now gazes and reconstructs 
the scene. The Fontaine d’ Arlette is before 
| him, but, as Mr. Percy Dearmer says, 
| “if Duke Robert first saw the tanner’s daughter 
) from that window on the north side, we have final 
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proof that telescopes were invented in his day. 
Only even then he could not have seen her from 
there. For the keep cannot have been built before 
the twelfth century, and there is nothing lett of 
Robert's castle.”—‘ Highways and Byways in Nor- 
mandy,’ p. 86. 

St. SwWITHIN. 


I do not know of any reference to the 
incident in our early histories ; = the 
writer of the pretty, gossiping book, Falaise 
the Town of the Conqueror,’ evidently 
thinks that Arlette was seen by Count 
Robert whilst he was out hawking. The 
hook is by Anna Bowman Dodd, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

[ have visited the quaint old town of 
Falaise, and locked down from the Norman 
windows upon the spot where Robert saw 
the pretty-footed maid ; but the tower is so 
high, he certainly could not have distin- 
guished her features at that distance. 

SyDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


There are various versions of the story of 
Arlette and Robert of Normandy. Two of 
these are referred to in the query. A third 
represents Arlette as standing at the door 
of her father’s house when the Duke rode 
past and saw her for the first time. Green 
(‘Short History,’ p. 71) accepts the clothes- 
washing episode as the true version. There 
are, however, two forms of the story. 
Instead of being on his way back from hunt- 
ing, the Duke is said to have watched 
Arlette out of a window in his castle of 

Falaise. See Canon Spence’s ‘ The ¥ irst 
and Last Homes of the Norman Dukes’ in 
Giood Words, 1890, p. 312. 

The earliest authorities for the story are 
either French or Latin. See the authorities 
for the period cited by Green, p. 70. Early | ‘ 
English writers borrowed their accounts 
feom French or Latin sources. John 
Brompton, a Yorkshire monk, in his ‘ Chro- 
nicon,’ written in Latin, is perhaps among 
the first of English authors in whose pages 
the story may be read. He _ probably 
derived his information from a French source. 


W. Scorr. 


THoMAS Patne’s Earty Lire (11 §S. ii. 
328).—Your correspondent will find a good 
deal of information respecting Paine’s early 
life in Thomas Clio Rickman’s ‘ Life of 
Thomas Paine’ (1819). It is there stated 
(p. 35) that ‘‘about the year 1758” he 
worked at his trade of a staymaker “for 
near twelve months at Dover.”’ 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





JANE AvustTEN’s DEATH (11 BS. ii. 348).— 
In his ‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ the novel- 
ist’s nephew, Mr. J. E. Austen Leigh, does 
not definitely name the last illness, but his 
various references seem to indicate the 
progress of an insidious and fatal malady. 
*‘ Early in the year 1816,” he writes, 

**some family troubles disturbed the usual tranquil 
course of Jane Austen’s life; and it is probable that 
the inward malady, which was to prove fatal, was 
already felt by her. 

Later he says :— 

“Tt was not attended with much suffering; so 
that she was able to tell her friends......and perhaps 
sometimes to persuade herself, that, exc epting want 
of strength, she was ‘ otherwise very well’; but the 
progress of the disease became more and more 
manifest as the year advanced.” 

A niece who visited the invalid in the 
spring of 1817 found her very infirm. *‘ She 
was very pale,” this lady reported in after 
years ; 

“‘her voice was weak and low, and there was about 
her a general appearance of debility and suffering ; 
but I have been told that she never had much acute 
pain. She was not eyual to the exertion of talking 
to us, and our visit te the sick room was a very 
short one.” 

A month or two later, on 18 July, 1817, 
Jane Austen died. The inference one 
readily draws from the statements quoted 
may be incorrect, but it is inevitable. 
Henry Morley gives it expression in his 
‘First Sketch of English Literature,’ p. 913, 
where he refers to the finishing of * Persua- 
sion’ in 1816, and adds: ‘* Consumption 
was then already drawing her days to a 
close.” THomMaAsS Bayne. 


The disease to which Jane Austen fell 
a victim was consumption :— 

**The insidious decay or consumption which 
carried off Miss Austen seemed only to increase the 
powers of her mind. She wrote while she could 
hold a pen or pencil; and the day preceding her 
death, composed some stanzas replete with fancy 
and vigour.”—Chambers’s ‘ English Literature,’ 
4th ed., “1884, ii. 274. 

Scorvs. 


JOHN PEE (11 S. ii. 229, 278, 335).— 
A photograph of John Peel’s tombstone in 
Caldbeck Churchyard appears in The Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News of 22 
October, p. 309. The inscription given 
by Mr. Pace, ante, p. 335, is quite legible 
in this photograph. FE. F. DB. 


‘ BARNABY RUDGE,’ BY CHARLES DILLON, 
COMEDIAN: OXBERRY’S ‘BUDGET OF Plays’ 
(11 S. ii. 348).—Of the plays mentioned 
at this reference ‘Barnaby Rudge’ was 


produced at the Olympic Theatre on 16 
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August, 1841; and ‘ The ‘Light and Shade 
of Human Life’ at the Garrick on 7 August, 
1843. Wo. Dovetas. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(118. i. 508; ii. 36, 115, 231, 353).—I know 
a family named Cobb which uses the ele- 
phant as a crest ; but I am not sure that it 
bears a castle. It certainly did when it 
surmounted the shield of Henry Corbet, 
A.M., as shown in an old book-plate in ‘A 
Journey to the World Under-Ground,’ by 


Nicholas IXlimius, ‘‘ translated from the 
Original ” in 1742. St. SwWITHIN. 


The elephant and castle is the first crest 
of the family of Corbet of Moreton Corbet, 
Baronets. When was it first allowed to the 
Corbets 7 It seems to have been borne by 
them at the Visitation of Shropshire in 
1623. This family has a second crest, a 


squirrel sejant, W. G. D. FLETCHER. 


When copying the heraldry and inscrip- | 


tions in Stepney Church and churchyard, 
I found an altar tomb, very much decayed, 
to the memory of Capt. Christopher Keble 
(0b. 1723) and his wife Elizabeth (ob. 1721). 
On it were displayed the crest of an ele- 
phant’s head erased and the arms—a 
chevron engrailed, on a chief three mullets, 
impaling across ragulée. 
Joun T. PaGe. 
[Mr. A. C. Jonas also thanked for reply.] 


ARCHITECTURE’S DISTINGUISHED  DE- 
SERTERS (11 S. ii. 342).—James Francis 
Turner, late Bishop of Grafton and Armidale, 
was educated as an architect under Philip 
Hardwick (‘‘ College Histories,” ‘ Durham,’ 
p-_ 105). r 

Durham. 

(HarMatorEGos and Mr. 
thanked for replies. ] 

T. L. Preacock’s ‘Monks or Str. Mark’ 
(11 S. ii. 349).—‘ A Dictionary of English 
Authors, by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp 
(London, 1897), gives ‘“‘‘ The Monks of 
St. Mark,’ 1804,” as the first item in the 
list of published works by the above author. 

; DB. Ho. 
[Mr. W. Scorr also thanked for vi.) 

“GincHoam”’: “Game” (11 S. ii. 268, 
335).—There are several references to these 
slang terms in ‘ Umbrellas and their History,’ 
by William Sangster, with illustrations by 
Bennett (and very good illustrations too), 
published ‘for the author ” by Cassell, 


Harry Hems also 


Petter & Galpin--no date, but apparently 
about 1860. 


FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


| RicHARD CROMWELL’S DAUGHTER (11'S. 
li. 287, 330).—My only excuse for inter- 
posing in this discussion is to endeavour to 
ascertain the house or the street where 
| Richard Cromwell and his brother Thomas 
i born. I have seen a house in Mare 
Street called ** Cromwell House,”’ near to the 
Public Library. Did the original home 
of the Cromwells stand thereabouts ? 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field. By William Flavelle Monypenny.— 
Vol. I. 1804-37. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.) 

Tins first instalment of the long-delayed and 
long-promised biography of Beaconsfield is the 
book of the season, and alike in solid interest and 
entertainment it deserves its place. Mr. Mony- 
penny describes the volume as ** the most difficult 
and laborious portion of the whole work,” and 
there is justification, we think, for regarding it 
as likely to be the most interesting for the general 
reader of the set of volumes ; for the great man 
of the future passed through an unusual amount 
of trials, false starts, and unfortunate specula- 
tions before, at the beginning of Victoria’s reign, 
he found himself M.P. for Maidstone, and well 
started on the career in which he was to distinguish 
himself so highly. 

One special interest of these early days is the 
commentary or self- revelation afforded’ by the 
novels which, from ‘Vivian Grey’ onwards, 
brought him no small part of his reputation. The 
bearing of these on his life Mr. Monypenny dis- 
cusses with excellent knowledge and judgment, 
and he is certainly to be congratulated on the way 
in which he has used his varied and sometimes 
conflicting sources to present us with as clear and 
consistent a figure as was possible. 

We spoke earlier of entertainment, and this is 
provided in abundance, almost from the first 
page, by the taste for the grandiose and the extra- 
ordinary self-confidence of Disraeli. He had 
the ‘** egotistical imagination ”’ of which he accused 
his great rival, and his early attempts at politics 
certainly resemble ‘“ an interminable and incon- 
sistent series of arguments ”’ which, if they did not 
malign his opponents, were clearly designed to 
‘** glorify himself.’’ Outside the sphere of politics, 
too, he habitually exaggerated. Twice in his 
novels he explained that there was no wisdom 
like frankness, which has a healthy charm of its 
own. But his was the frankness of the poseur, 
who, to take the most lenient view, deceives 
himself into believing the thing that is not, and 
abundantly deceives others. The fascination the 
youthful dandy exercised on all sorts of people 
stands out clearly in this volume, and the brilliancy 
of his letters of travel no less than of his novels 
shows how agreeable he could be when he chose. 

We begin with doubts as to his ancestry and 
birthplace—doubts characteristically due to his 
own delusions, and now settled by the research of 
others. His father was to him more than his 
mother, who is seldom mentioned; and _ his 
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obvious pleasure in the paternal gift for literature, to the depth and sincerity of his early opinions, 
with his deep attachment to his sister, the ‘‘ Sa’? but it seems clear that he was largely influenced 
of many letters, is one of the most charming by the choice of the friends most likely to help 
features of the volume. The account of his him. In the ‘ Diary’ for 1833 he has a passage: 
schooldays, which we may reasonably see recalled | of sublime prescience concerning his powers. He- 
in ‘ Vivian Grey ’ and ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ intro- | begins a paragraph by saying that his conceit is 
duces us at once to his gifts as a rhetorician com- | largely due to nervousness. But he can “ read 
menting, with the amusing impertinence of | characters at a glance; few men can deceive me. 
sciolism, on great authors. Ife was never truly | My mind is a continental mind. It is a revolu- 
a Grecian, and, as Mr. Monypenny hints, the | tionary mind. I am only truly great in action. 
Hellenic spirit was not his. Had it been his, If ever I am placed in a truly eminent position 
it might have tempered some of his excesses.! I shall prove this. I could rule the House of 
At seventeen he was sent to a solicitor’s office, and | Commons, although there would be a great pre- 
got meanwhile through his father glimpses of the | judice against me at first. It is the most 
greater world ; but he was not till years later in | jealous assembly in the world. The fixed charac- 
Society, and Mr. Monypenny certainly antedates | ter of our English society, the consequence of our 
his admission thereto. The Blessington salon | aristocratic institutions, renders a career difficult.” 
and the various “blues”? and “ bloods ”’ with The career was fully achieved by the man who 
whom he consorted were not “ the best people.” was at once capable of the wildest extravagance in 
In i824 he travelled abroad with his father, and | dress and of writing in prose blank-verse raptures 
decided to give up the law. Finance, leading to | on cookery. ‘‘ Henrietta ”’ alone, the heroine of 
wild speculation with a fellow-clerk Evans, | ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ seems to have been near 
followed, and was disastrous. The Representa-| turning him from the course of his ambition. 
dive, his idea of a leading newspaper, was equally | [felping us as a rule by his annotations, Mr. Monvy- 
distressing, and lost him the friendship of the | penny gives us no clue to the family of the lady. 
Murray of the day. Mr. Monypenny naturally | At this distance of time there can surely be no 
makes the best of his part in the paper, but it can | harm in the revelation. Was she not a daughter 
hardly be doubted that the enthusiastic dreams | of the fifth Earl of Berkeley and Mary Cole ¥ 
of the young schemer came near misrepresenta- We have said enough, we hope, to indicate the 
tion. For a fair view of the case the ‘ Memoir: great interest of the volume. The author has 
of John Murray’ and Mr. Lang’s ‘ Life of Lock- | shown admirable industry and good judgment. 
hart’ should both be read. Murray lost 26,000/., | With his literary verdicts on the novels and other 
which seems a small sum to-day for an extensive | writings we are satisfied, except that the merits of 
journalistic enterprise ; and it is to be noted, as | the Lucianic pieces seem to us overrated. Should 
another difference from to-day, that Lockhart | not the opportunity be taken to produce a new 
was unwilling to lose caste by being the editor of | annotated edition of the novels? The ‘ Letters 
a newspaper. Murray was further annoyed at} of Runnymede’ too, of which we seldom hear 
being, as he thought, caricatured in ‘ Vivian | nowadays, contain some admirable writing. 
Grey,’ which was published in 1826 by the skil- 
fully advertising Colburn. The story is for auto- THERE is no purely literary article in The 
biography the most interesting of the novels, | National Review for this month, which continues 
and the two main theories of its purport are well | its outspoken attacks on the Government. Mr. 
stated, with the admission that, ‘as so often | PF. S. Oliver on ‘ Tactics and Ideas’ is the brightest 
happens, Disraeli himself can be quoted in) of the political writers. ‘ A Public School Boy ”’ 
support of either.” }on ‘Our Public Schools ’ writes sensibly, but 
After ‘ Vivian Grey’ came ill-health, and aj|spends too much time in mere rhetoric of the 
tour in Italy which gives us some brilliant letters | debating sort. M. René Feibelman in ‘ Leopold 
and odd opinions. On his return to England the | II. and Albert I.’ shows what an improvement 
sequel to ‘ Vivian Grey’ appeared — like most | the new ruler of Belgium is on the old. The young 
sequels a failure—and_ Disraeli’s career was | monarch speaks judiciously, moves freely amongst 
stopped by a severe but mysterious illness. In | his subjects, and takes a keen interest in home 
1830 he started on a tour in the East, which | affairs as well as politics. Mr. C. F. Downham 
developed the mystic side of his character and his in ‘The Trade in Feathers: a _Case for the 
passion for fantastic dress. ‘ Contarini’ and | Defence,’ declares that humanitarians have 
‘ Alroy’ belong to this period, and regarding the | grossly exaggerated their complaints against the 
latter Mr. Monypenny shrewdly remarks, ‘* Dis- | trade which he represents. Part of his argument 
raeli had to pay for the faults of his education ”’ ; | resolves itself into the familiar thesis that two 
his mysticism “ often degenerated into a taste for | blacks make a white. He adds, however, a 
mere hocus-pocus.” definite denial of the assertion that feathers 
The year 1832 sees Disraeli’s entry into politics, | are only profitable when rich in the brillianey of 
hampered by a load of debts that might have | the breeding-season. Chis is so, he admits, 
overwhelmed a less sanguine man. It is to his | with the egrets, but he maintains that more than 
credit that he resolutely refused to apply to his | half the supply is obtained from feathers naturally 
father for help, and odd that he never asked pay | shed by the birds. “Wife of Bath” has an 
for his journalism. He was from the first, | amusing article “On Lodgings,’ which is chietly 
apparently, a very effective speaker, and in | concerned with the habit of washing. Mrs. 
his own * Mutilated Diary,’ a singularly frank | Pinsent reprints a paper read at the recent 
revelation of himself, he congratulates himself | Church Congress at Cambridge, * Social Responsi- 
on his success as an orator. But he was allied to | bility and Heredity. It shows clearly a deplor- 
no party, and after a year of practical politics was ; able state of affairs which ought to be remedied. 











merely regarded as “a political adventurer with Unfortunately, public opinion is slow to move 
unintelligible opinions.” Critics will differ as | Im such matters. 
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BooxKSELLERS’ CATALOGU ES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. P. M. BarNnarp sends No. 12 of his Man- 
chester Series, the books in it mostly relating to 
history, philosophy, customs, and folk-lore. 

Mr. Barnard also sends from Tunbridge Wells 
Catalogue 39. This contains classical authors, 
Hlumanists, scholars, &c. 

Mr. James G. Commin’s Exeter Catalogue 266 
contains chiefly books of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, including 
numerous examples of the Plantin Press. Under 
Americana is the first edition, complete with 
supplement, of Catesby’s * Natural History of 


Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands,’ 1731- | 


1743, 2 vols., folio, calf, 107. 10s.; besides a fine tall 


copy of Peter Martyr’s ‘De Orbe Novo Decades | 


Octo,’ Paris, 1587, 82. 10s. (no map). ILlenry 
Stevens states that when Hakluyt was in Paris 
in 1587 Raleigh instigated him to re-edit and 
publish the eight Decades, he bearing the expense. 
Among Bibles will be found the first printed at 
Oxford 1675-73, 11. 10s. (the title-page is dated 
1675, the colophons 1673). A sound copy of the 
best of the series of folio black-letter Bibles 
printed since 1611, 1640-39, ll. 10s.; and the 
1657 Polyglot, 6 vols., folio, calf, 6/. There are 
works under Devon, Economic, and India, the 
last-named including Faria de Sousa’s ‘ Discovery 
of India by the Portuguese,’ 3 vols., 1695, 5/., and 
‘Indian Botany,’ by Van Draakenstein, 12 vols. 
in 6, 1678-1703, 101. 10s. 

Mr. John Grant’s Edinburgh Annual Catalogue 
of Books new as Published, at greatly reduced 
prices, is a list of 112 pages, well classified, and 
includes works on all kinds of subjects. Folk- 
lore contains Abbot’s ‘ Macedonian Folk-lore’ and 
Garnett and Glennie’s ‘Greek Folk Poesy.’ 
Under Fine Arts occur Conway’s ‘ Diirer,’ 
Cust’s ‘ Queen of Scots,’ the Dalziel brothers’ 
‘Fifty Years’ Work,’ Michaelis’s ‘ Ancient 
Marbles’; Alice Meynell’s ‘ Children of the Old 
Masters of the Italian School’; and Pugin’s 
* Microcosm of London.’ Works on Architecture 
comprise Billings’s ‘ Antiquities of Scotland’ and 
King’s ‘Study Book.’ There is Edwin Ellis’s 
handsome edition of the complete poetical works 
of Blake. Under Burns are several editions, 
including Scott Douglas’s and Gilfillan’s. Under 
Fielding is the edition in eleven volumes pub- 
lished by Bickers. 

Mr. Ellis’s Catalogue 130 contains Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ 1801- 
1816, 18 vols. bound in 25, with more than 700 
engravings, 51. 5s.; and John Cartwright’s ‘ The 
Preacher’s Travels,’ 1611, large copy, half-russia, 
rare, 61, 15s. (on the title is written ‘* Henry Duke 
of Newcastle his booke 1670’). There is a fine 
copy of the searce work by Castaneda, ‘ The 
first Booke of the Historie of the Discoucrie of the 
East Indias,’ 1582, 121. 12s. Among other early 
books of travel are those of Peter de Cieza, Cock- 
burn, and Dampier. Eden’s ‘ West and Fast 
Indies,’ 577, is 211. Franck’s ‘ Northern 
Memoirs....writ in the Year 1658,’ Hdinburgh, 
1821, is 11.5s. The author was the first to describe 
salmon fishing in Scotland. Hacke’s ‘ Original 
Voyages,’ 1699, is 41. 4s. ; Hawkins’s ‘ South Sea,’ 
folio, first edition, fine clean copy, 14/. 14s., and 
Josselyn’s ‘ Voyages to New-England,’ 1674, very 














rare, 18/. 18s. The scarce second edition of 
Lithgow’s ‘ Delectable Discourse,’ 1616, is 7/. 15s.; 
and the first edition of Claudius Ptolemy’s ‘ Geo- 
graphica,’ 1535, folio, vellum, 15/. 15s. The 
latter contains two maps of America, on one of 
which are noted several of the West Indian 
islands, and below, on a portion of the continent, 
is marked ‘* America’? in large Gothie letters. 
There is a fine copy of Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ re- 
printed from the 1611 edition, London, 1776, 
3 vols., red morocco extra by Bedford, with Col. 
Hibbert’s book-plate in each volume, 121. 12s. 
The Catalogue is full of interest to collectors of 
books of travels. At the end is a Brief Index 
of Places. 

Messrs. Mages Brothers’ Catalogue 259 com 
prises the second portion of their stock of ‘* old- 
time literature,” and is devoted chiefly to books 
printed abroad in foreign languages before 1800. 
A feature of the Catalogue is the number of 
Incunabula. There is a copy of Glanville—t De 
Proprietatibus Rerum,’ believed to be the first 
book printed by Caxton, Cologne, circa 147), 
175/. Among pictorial books are the ‘ Nurem- 
berg Chronicle ’ of 14938, the first Latin translation 
of Brant’s *‘ Ship of Fools,’ 1497, and the ‘ Poli- 
philo. There are some richly illuminated manu- 
scripts, including a Hebrew Bible formerly in the 
possession of the late Chief Rabbi Dr. Loewe ; 
and a Persian manuscript of Firdausi’s ‘ Shah 
Nama,’ with sixty illustrations richly coloured. 
An exceedingly beautiful Missal of the fifteenth 
century, in old monastic oak boards, is 2101. ; 
and among the Hore are a finely illuminated 
French manuscript with miniatures, 1530-32, 
105/., and one in Gothic letter, fifteenth century, 
1501. Under Montaigne is a fine copy of the first 
complete edition, full levant enclosed in morocco 
ease, 1588, 201. There are some _ interesting 
bindings, including a Dutch Bible bound in 
fishskin, with silver clasps, 4/. 4s.; and ‘ Das 
Ganze Neue Testament,’ with Psalter and music, 
bound in polished steel, Zurich, 1738, 12/. 12s. 
The Catalogue is well illustrated. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpItorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Enquirer.—We never advise as to the value of 
pictures, books, &e. 

W. G. D. FLetcuer (“Sir William Beaumaris 
Rush ”).—See replies ante, pp. 93-4. 

R. M. SersEantson (“I shall pass through this 
world but once”).—There isa long note on these 
words in ‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ p. 448. Sze 
also the articles at 8 8. xi. 118; 108. i. 247, 316, 355, 
433 ; v. 393, 498. 











